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Fed  cattle  prices  strength- 
ened during  the  winter  even 
though  steer  and  heifer  beef 
output  was  3  percent  larger 
than  a  year  earlier.  Choice 
grade  steers  at  Chicago  aver- 
aged $27,30  per  100  pounds 
during  January-March — $1 
above  last  fall  and $2. 40 above 
a  year  earlier. 

Per  capita  supplies  of 
steer  and  heifer  beef  this 
spring  are  expected  to  be  about 
the  same  as  in  the  winter.  With 
a  small  increase  in  pork  sup- 
plies this  spring,  but  smaller 
output  of  veal  and  lamb  than 
a  year  earlier,  fed  cattle 
prices  are  expected  to  con- 
tinue near  early  spring  levels 
into  the  summer. 


STEER  AND  HEIFER  BEEF  PRODUCTION 
AND  PRICES,  BY  QUARTERS 

POUNDS*       I  I  


Price  per  cwt.o 
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Production  per  capita 
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SUMMARY 


Fed  cattle  prices  diiring  the  rest 
of  the  spring  are  expected  to  average 
around  late  April  levels.    Choice  steers 
at  Chicago  at  that  time  were  near  $27  per 
100  pounds,  about  $2.U0  higher  than  a 
year  earlier.    Prices  may  strengthen  some- 
what in  the  summer,  when  marketings  out 
of  feedlots  begin  to  fall  below  spring 
levels.    The  smaller  output  of  other  red 
meats  now  in  prospect  will  tend  to 
strengthen  the  market  for  fed  cattle  in 
the  second  half  of  1968. 

Cattle  feeders  reported  plans  to 
market  1  percent  more  cattle  this  spring 
than  in  April-June  I967,  although  there 
were  2  percent  more  cattle  on  feed  on 
April  1.    All  of  the  increase  was  in  cat- 
tle weighing  less  than  900  pounds.  Feed- 
ers therefore  probably  will  continue  to 
market  cattle  at  lighter  weights,  bummer 
marketings  of  fed  cattle  are  expected  to 
be  smaller  than  in  the  spring,  but  moder- 
ately larger  than  last  year. 

Fed  cattle  prices  averaged  about 
$2.k0  per  100  pounds  higher  during  the 
winter  than  a  year  earlier.    Output  of 
most  competing  meats  has  been  smaller, 
and  the  demand  for  beef  has  strengthened 
so  far  in  I968.    Although  marketings  out 
of  feedlots  in  the  winter  were  5  percent 
larger  than  a  year  earlier,  fed  beef 


production  was  not  up  as  much  as  the  number 
marketed.    Feeders  marketed  cattle  at 
lighter  weights  in  the  winter,  and  heifers 
accounted  for  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
total. 

Cow  slaughter  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue moderately  smaller  than  a  year  ago 
through  the  summer.    In  January-March,  it 
was  3  percent  smaller  than  a  year  earlier. 
This  was  a  more  moderate  decline  than  the 
10  percent  reduction  during  I967.  Cow 
prices  likely  will  continue  above  I967 
prices  the  rest  of  this  spring  and  siammer. 
Prices  are  expected  to  decline  seasonally 
after  mid-summer  but  to  continue  above  a 
year  earlier.    Utility  cows  at  Kansas  City 
in  late  April  were  $18.50  per  100  pounds, 
about  60  cents  higher  than  a  year  earlier. 

Hog  output  appears  to  be  declining 
this  year,  after  increasing  in  I966  and 
1967.    Producers  in  10  Corn  Belt  States 
(that  account  for  about  three-fourths  of 
all  hogs  raised)  reported  plans  to  have 
3  percent  fewer  sows  farrow  during  March- 
August  than  a  year  earlier.    These  pigs 
will  be  going  to  market  next  fall  and  win- 
ter.   This  indicated  cutback  reflects  in 
part  producers '  reactions  to  generally 

*rhe  summary  of  this  report  was  released 
on  I^fey  6,  1968. 
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lower  prices  during  I96T  after  unusually 
high  prices  in  I966. 

Hog  slaughter  last  winter  was 
slightly  smaller  than  a  year  earlier. 
This  spring  it  may  run  a  little  above 
last  spring.    On  March  1,  there  were  1  to 
2  percent  more  hogs  on  farms  in  weight 
groups  that  will  supply  the  bulk  of 
spring  slaughter  supplies  than  there  were 
a  year  earlier .    Prices  of  barrows  and 
gilts  at  8  markets  in  January  were  more 
than  $1  below  a  year  earlier.    By  late 
April,  prices  averaged  $19  per  100  pounds, 
about  $1  higher  than  a  year  earlier.  The 
seasonal  increase  in  hog  prices  this 
spring  is  expected  to  be  more  gradual 
than  the  sharp  rise  last  spring. 

Hog  slaughter  next  summer  probably 
will  total  about  the  same  as  in  July- 
September  1967 ,  since  the  December  I96T- 
February  I968  pig  crop  was  estimated  to 
be  about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier. 
With  summer  slaughter  about  the  same  as  in 
1967  and  demand  for  meat  strong,  hog 
prices  in  the  summer  likely  will  average 
a  little  higher  than  in  July-September 
1967,  when  barrows  and  gilts  at  8  markets 


were  $21  per  100  pounds .    Hog  prices  in 
the  fall  will  be  seasonally  lower,  but 
if  hog  producers  carry  out  early  spring 
farrowing  plans,  hog  prices  will  average 
moderately  higher  than  a  year  earlier.  If 
producers  have  revised  these  plans  upward, 
prices  will  be  somewhat  weaker. 

Lamb  prices  are  expected  to  follow 
a  generally  normal  seasonal  decline  this 
spring  and  summer.    However,  with  smaller 
supplies  of  slaughter  lambs,  lamb  prices 
through  the  balance  of  the  year  likely  will 
continue  generally  above  a  year  earlier. 

Lamb  prices  so  far  this  year  have 
averaged  considerably  higher  than  a  year 
earlier.    In  late  April,  Choice  spring 
lambs  at  San  Angelo  were  $29  per  100 
pounds,  $3  higher  than  a  year  earlier. 

Sheep  and  lamb  slaughter  last  win- 
ter was.lU  percent  below  January-March  19^7^ 
when  mai-ketings  were  relatively  large . 
Slaughter  this  spring  and  summer  is  expected 
to  continue  below  last  year's,  but  by  a 
narrower  margin  than  last  winter. 


SITUATION  AND  OUTLOOK 


CATTLE 

Commercial  cattle  slaughter  during 
January-March  totaled  8.5  million  head-- 

2  percent  more  than  a  year  earlier. 

In  January-March,  steer  slaughter 
in  federally  inspected  plants  was  2  per- 
cent above  a  year  earlier.    During  this 
period,  federally  inspected  slaughter 
accounted  for  82  percent  of  commercial 
cattle  slaughter.    Heifer  slaughter  was 
up  9  percent .    These  increases  resulted 
from  a  5  percent  increase  in  fed  cattle 
marketings  dirring  the  first  3  months  of 
1968.    However,  cow  slaughter  declined 

3  percent . 

Slaughter  rates  dropped  below  a 
year  earlier  in  April.    Heifer  slaughter 
was  up,  but  smaller  steer  and  cow  slaugh- 
ter was  more  than  offsetting. 


Gains  In  Fed  Cattle 
Marketings  May  Narrow 

On  April  1,  there  were  10. 7  million 
cattle  and  calves  on  feed  in  32  major 
feeding  States .    This  was  nearly  200  thou- 
sand head,  or  2  percent,  more  than  a  year 
earlier.    Corn  Belt  feeders  had  2  percent 
more  cattle  on  feed,  while  Western  feed- 
ers had  2  percent  fewer  than  a  year  ear- 
lier.   The  bulk  of  the  increase  in  the 
Corn  Belt  was  in  the  western  pert  of  the 
region.    Most  of  the  decline  in  the  West 
occurred  in  California  and  Arizona.  Iowa 
and  Texas  both  had  large  increases  in 
the  number  on  feed- -over  100  thousand 
head- -up  6  percent  and  17  percent. 

A  10  percent  increase  in  the  number 
of  heifers  on  feed  more  than  offset  a 
1  percent  decline  in  the  number  of  steers. 
Thus,  heifers  continue  to  increase  in 
relative  importance  as  a  source  of  fed 
beef.    However,  the  increase  over  a  year 
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earlier  of  about  3OO  thousand  heifers  on 
feed  probably  is  not  large  enough  to 
materially  affect  the  supply  for  breeding 
herd  replacement.    Also,  the  price  spread 
between  feeder  heifers  and  feeder  steers 
does  not  suggest  cow-calf  men   are  com- 
peting more  vigorously  with  cattle  feeders 
for  heifers  than  they  were  a  year  ago. 
For  example,  yearling  steers  at  Kansas 
City  in  late  April  brought  $3.75  per  100 
po\inds  more  than  heifers.    This  was  about 
the  same  spread  as  a  year  earlier. 

Cattle  feeders  marketed  5  percent 
more  fed  cattle  during  the  winter  than  a 
year  earlier.    They  reported  intentions 
on  April  1  to  market  1  percent  more  cat- 
tle out  of  feedlots  during  April- June 
than  in  these  months  of  196?.    This  would 
be  slightly  larger  than  marketings  during 
January-March . 

Considering  the  number  of  cattle 
on  feed  by  weight  groups,  it  appears  that 
the  average  weight  of  fed  cattle  will 
continue  below  a  year  earlier  this  spring, 
if  cattle  feeders  carry  out  their  early 
spring  marketing  plans.    The  combined 
total  of  steers  weighing  over  90O  pounds 
and  heifers  weighing  over  TOO  pounds  on 
April  1  was  about  the  same  as  a  year 
earlier.    Cattle  in  these  weight  groups 
will  supply  the  bulk  of  spring  marketings. 
Thus,  if  feeders  meet  their  marketing 
intentions,  they  will  have  to  dig  deeper 
into  lighter  weight  groups  and  move  more 
cattle  out  of  feedlots  at  generally 
lighter  weights  than  last  spring. 

The  increase  in  fed  cattle  mar- 
ketings this  spring  likely  will  be  fairly 
uniform  throughout  the  country,  except 
for  larger  increases  in  the  Southwest  and 
smaller  marketings  on  the  West  Coast. 

Fed  beef  production  during  the 
winter  probably  increased  slightly  less 
than  the  5  percent  rise  in  fed  cattle 
marketings .    Slaughter  weights  were  lower 
than  a  year  earlier  and  there  was  a  larger 
proportion  of  heifers  in  the  slaughter 
supply.    By  mid-year,  the  increase  in  fed 
beef  production  over  a  year  earlier  likely 
will  narrow.    If  cattle  feeders  carry  out 
their  intentions  for  spring  marketings ^ 
and  market  weights  continue  below  a  year 


earlier,  fed  beef  production  this  spring 
may  be  about  the  same  as  in  January-March 
and  a  year  earlier. 

Choice  grade  steers  at  Chicago 
averaged  near  $27  in  late  April — down 
around  $1  from  the  mid-March  peak,  but 
$2.U0  above  a  year  earlier.    With  fed 
cattle  marketings  this  spring  expected  to 
be  only  slightly  larger  than  January- March, 
fed  cattle  prices  probably  will  continue 
near  recent  levels,  but  will  average  well 
above  the  April- June  1967  average  of  $25.30. 
Seasonally  smaller  pork  supplies  ajid 
higher  hog  prices  this  spring  will  also 
be  a  price  strengthening  factor  for  fed 
cattle . 

Weights  to  Continue 
Below  a  Year  Earlier 

Average  slaughter  weights  will 
continue  to  be  an  important  factor  in 
determining  fed  beef  output  and  cattle 
prices  in  coming  months .    Choice  grade 
steers  at  7  markets  averaged  llUl  pounds 
in  i>Iarch--ll  pounds  less  than  a  year  ear- 
lier.   Although  market  weights  averaged 
llhk  pounds  during  the  winter- -down  12 
po'ands  from  a  year  earlier — they  still  were 
heavier  than  in  other  recent  years . 


Average  live  weight  of  Choice  steers 
at  7  markets 


:  1966 

1967 

1968 

Month 

:  Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Jan. 

:  1,151 

1,159 

1,11+6 

Feb. 

:  1,11+3 

1,156 

1,11+4 

Mar. 

:  1,135 

1,152 

1,11+1 

Apr. 

1,139 

1,153 

May 

.  l,lhk 

1,155 

June 

1,148 

1,1^3 

July 

1,133 

1,133 

Aug. 

1,126 

1,115 

Sept . 

1,119 

1,116 

Oct. 

1,128 

1,116 

Nov. 

1,139 

1,132 

Dec. 

l,lkh 

1,132 

Year 

1,138 

1,139 
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Table  1. — Number  of  cattle  and  calves  on  feed  April  1, 
by  regions,  and  percent  change  from  previous  year, 
1962  to  date 


North 

Central  States 

Texas 
and 

Okla- 
homa 

Year 

East 
North 
Central 

West 
North 
Central 

:  Total 

Western 
States 

Total 
1/ 

1,000 
head 

1,000 
head 

1,000 
head 

1,000 
head 

1,000 
head 

1,000 
head 

1962 

:  l,kOk 

3,788 

5,192 

340 

1,830 

7,525 

1963 

Percent 

change 

from 

1962 

'  1,532 
+9.1 

U,l88 
+10.6 

5,720 
+10.2 

442 
+30.0 

2,179 
+19.1 

8,478 

1964 
Percent 

change 

from 

1963 

1,5^0 
-K).5 

4,533 
+8.2 

6,073 
+6.2 

442 

0 

2,199 
+0.9 

9,006 

1965 
Percent 

change 

from 

196k 

1,550 
+0.6 

4,535 
+.04 

6,085 
+  .2 

+5.4 

2,138 
-2.8 

8,985 

1966 
Percent 

change 

from 

1965 

1,718 
:  +10.8 

5,129 
+13.1 

6,847 
+12.5 

662 
+42.1 

2,396 
+12.1 

10,226 

1967 
Percent 

change 

from 

1966 

1,688 
:  -1.7 

5,285 
+3.0 

6,973 
+1.8 

803 
+21.3 

2,423 
+1.1 

10,483 

1968 
Percent 

change 

from 

1967 

!  1,643 
-2.7 

5,452 
+3.2 

7,095 
+1.7 

902 
+12.3 

2,380 
-1.8 

10,671 

1/  28  states  through  I963;  then  32  States. 

Based  on  cattle  feeders'  spring 
marketing  intentions,  fed  cattle  weights 
will  continue  below  a  year  earlier. 
Furthermore,  since  a  larger  proportion  of 
all  cattle  on  feed  are  heifers,  this  also 
will  tend  to  hold  down  average  slaughter 
weights . 

Fed  cattle  weights  at  7  markets 
have  averaged  under  year-earlier  levels 
since  October  I967,  In  spite  of  substan- 
tially larger  feed  supplies  at  consider- 
ably lower  prices  last  fall  and  winter. 
However,  corn  prices  have  increased  more 
than  seasonally  since  last  fall,  rising 
from  97  cents  per  bushel  at  the  farm 
level  in  November  to  $1.06  in  February- 
April.    Some  further  rise  is  possible 
over  the  next  few  months  although  large 
stocks  of  "free"  corn  will  be  a  stabilizing 


influence.    Prospects  for  the  I968  crop 
will  have  an  important  bearing  on  prices 
this  summer  and  fall. 

Summer  Marketings  to 
Continue  Large 

Fed  cattle  marketings  next  summer 
likely  will  continue  above  year-earlier 
levels.    But  they  likely  will  be  slightly 
below  the  high  level  of  spring  marketings. 
About  3  percent  more  cattle  were  on  feed 
on  April  1  in  weight  groups  that  will  sup- 
ply a  large  share  of  summer  marketings. 
Steers  5OO-90O  pounds  were  down  2  percent 
but  heifers  weighing  less  than  700  pounds 
were  up  17  percent .    Although  cattle  in 
these  weight  groups  do  not  precisely  reflect 
fed  cattle  marketings  3  "to  6  months  hence, 
these  numbers  indicate  the  general  level  of 
prospective  summer  marketings. 
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Spring  placements  of  heavier  feed- 
er cattle  also  have  a  significant  impact 
on  siAmmer  marketings,  particularly  in 
late  summer.    Any  substantial  increase  in 
placements  of  yearling  cattle  early  this 
spring  could  increase  summer  fed  cattle 
marketings.    However,  this  is  not  anti- 
cipated.   There  is  a  large  supply  of 
feeder  cattle  available  for  spring  place- 
ment, but  the  number  of  heavy  feeder 
cattle  probably  is  smaller  than  a  year 
ago.    On  balance,  summer  marketings  likely 
will  be  smaller  than  the  large  marketings 
in  the  spring  but  moderately  larger  than 
summer  marketings  last  year. 

If  fed  cattle  marketings  develop 
near  the  levels  anticipated,  fed  cattle 
prices  in  the  summer  may  strengthen  and 
average  above  spring  levels  and  above 
July-September  last  year,  when  Choice 
grade  steers  at  Chicago  averaged  $27.10 
per  100  pounds.    Also,  seasonally  reduced 
output  of  pork,  smaller  supplies  of  veal 
and  lamb  than  a  year  ago  and  continued 
strong  demajid  will  tend  to  add  strength 
to  cattle  prices . 

Feeder  Cattle  Supply  Smaller; 
Prices  Steady  to  Strong 

Feeder  cattle  supplies  early  this 
year  were  estimated  to  be  about  the  seune 
as  a  year  earlier.    Placements  during 
January-March  were  7  percent  larger  than 
a  year  earlier.    Although  imjwrts  of 
feeder  cattle  were  up  36  percent  during 
January-March,  the  ciorrent  supply  of 
feeder  cattle  likely  is  somewhat  smaller 
than  a  year  earlier.    Based  on  the  Jan- 
uary 1  inventory  and  January-March  feeder 
cattle  placements,  the  aggregate  supply 
probably  includes  generally  younger, 
lighter  weight  animals  than  last  spring. 

Feeder  cattle  prices  typically 
rise  seasonally  in  the  winter  and  spring 
from  fall  or  winter  lows  and  then  decline 
from  mid-or late-summer  highs.    The  sea- 
sonal price  rise  has  been  unusually 
sharp  this  year.    Rising  fed  cattle 
prices  last  winter  added  unusual  momentum 
to  feeder  cattle  prices .    Choice  grade 
55O-75O  pound  feeder  steers  at  Kansas 
City  averaged  $28.90  per  100  pounds  in 
late  April- -$3. 30  above  mid- January  lows 
and  $2.50  higher  than  a  year  earlier. 


Feeder 

cattle 

prices  at 

Kansas 

City, 

1967-68 

.  Choice 

feeder  : 

Choice 

steers  : 

feeder 

Month  ' 

550-750  lb.  : 

steer 

calves 

1967 

;   1968  ; 

1967 : 

1968 

Dollars  per 

100  pounds 

Jan. 

26.16 

25.82 

29.69 

28.69 

Feb. 

26.28 

26. 91+ 

29.69 

29.52 

Mar. 

26.kk 

27.60 

30.01 

30.i+6 

Apr. 

26.39 

28.6k 

30.25 

31.  oi^ 

May 

27.OI+ 

30.75 

June 

27. 3^+ 

30.75 

July 

27. 6G 

30.75 

Aug. 

27. 8U 

30.93 

Sept . 

26.74 

30.16 

Oct. 

26.38 

29.98 

Nov. 

25.89 

29.03 

Dec. 

26.03 

29.20 

Average 

26.68 

30.10 

strong  demand  for  feeder  cattle 
probably  will  persist  this  spring  if  cat- 
tle feeders  continue  to  replace  fed  cattle 
sold.    Feeder  cattle  prices  are  expected 
to  be  steady  to  strong  into  the  summer, 
although  much  of  the  seasonal  price  ad- 
vance probably  has  already  occiirred.  Early 
spring  range  conditions  were  reported 
favorable  in  most  of,  the  17  Western  States 
in  mid-April.    Continued  good  feed  con- 
ditions this  spring  and  summer  also  would 
help  maintain  a  healthy  feeder  cattle 
market.    Seasonal  price  weakness  later  in 
the  year  may  be  both  delayed  and  milder 
than  last  year  unless  range  conditions 
deteriorate.    Last  yeai;  Choice  grade  year- 
ling feeder  steers  at  Kansas  City  dropped 
from  over  $28.25  in  mid-August  to  $25.60 
in  early  November. 

The  relationship  between  feeder 
cattle  prices  and  fed  cattle  prices  shifted 
early  this  spring.    From  September  I967 
through  March  this  year,  9OO-IIOO  pound 
Choice  grade  slaughter  steers  at  Chicago 
averaged  50  cents  above  550-750  pound 
feeder  steers  at  Kansas  City.    The  spread 
between  these  2  classes  narrowed  during 
the  winter;  by  early  April,  slaughter 
steers  were  50  cents  below  feeder  steers. 
Feeder  cattle  prices  likely  will  continue 
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generally  above  fed  cattle  prices  through 
the  spring  and  into  the  summer. 

Margins  between  prospective  prices 
of  fed  cattle  and  their  cost  as  feeders 
are  more  favorable  this  spring  than  for 
some  time.    From  October  19^7  through 
January,  fed  cattle  prices  ranged  from 
about  25  cents  to$l,60per  100  pounds 
below  their  cost  as  yearling  feeders. 
(Choice  grade  9OO-IIOO  pound  slaughter 
steers  at  Chicago,  compared  with  Choice 
grade  550-750  pound  feeder  steers  at 
Kansas  City  5  months  earlier.)    In  Feb- 
ruary, prices  of  fed  cattle  exceeded 
their  cost  as  feeders  about  $1  per  100 
pounds .    By  April,  the  difference  was 
more  than  $2.    The  price  margin  between 
fed  cattle  and  their  cost  as  feeders  will 
continue  favorable  to  feeders  this  spring, 
since  the  fed  cattle  that  will  be  shipped 
were  purchased  on  the  lower  feeder  market 
last  fall.    The  margin  likely  will  narrow 
again  in  the  summer.    The  biilk  of  fed 
cattle  that  will  be  marketed  then  were 
bought  in  the  '::nt^,r  on  a  bL^'ner  feeder 
market . 

Current  fed  cattle  prices  and 
feeder  cattle  prices  5  months  earlier 


Year 

■  Fed 
Cattle  1/ 

Feeder  '. 
Cattle  2/  ; 

Margin 

1967 

Dollars  per  100 

lb. 

Jan. 

:  25.3^ 

27.42 

-2.08 

Feb. 

:  2U.90 

27.51 

-2.61 

Mar. 

2U.53 

27.07 

-2.5U 

Apr . 

:  2U.29 

26.35 

-2.06 

May 

25.05 

25.80 

-  .75 

June 

25.i+5 

26.16 

-  .71 

July 

25.99 

26.28 

-  .29 

Aug. 

26.66 

26.UI+ 

+  .22 

Sept . 

26. 9U 

26.39 

+  -55 

Oct. 

26.82 

27.0k 

-  .22 

Nov. 

26.31 

27. 3h 

-1.03 

Dec . 

26.08 

27.68 

-1.60 

1968 

Jan. 

26.96 

27.8J+ 

-  .88 

Feb. 

27.81 

26.71^ 

+1.07 

Mar . 

28.05 

26.38 

+1.67 

Apr. 

27.79 

25.89 

+1.90 

1/Choice  steers  at  Chicago,  9OO-IIOO 


pounds . 

2/Choice  steers  at  Kansas  City,  550-750 
X)Ounds . 


Cow  Slaughter  Smaller; 
Prices  Higher 

Cow  slaughter  continued  below  a 
year  earlier  last  winter.  Federally 
inspected  cow  slaughter  totaled  I.3  mil- 
lion head  during  January- March- -3  percent 
below  these  months  last  year.    The  decline 
was  in  slaughter  of  dairy  cows,  as  cauiner 
and  cutter  slaughter  (largely  dairy  cows) 
was  12  percent  smaller  than  a  year  earlier. 
This  more  than  offset  an  increase  in  higher 
grades  slaughtered.    Slaughter  of  dairy- 
cows  likely  will  continue  below  a  year 
earlier  through  the  balance  of  the  year, 
while  culling  of  beef  herds  is  expected  to 
be  near  I967  levels . 

Cow  prices  have  advanced  sharply 
from  about  $15.60  in  late  January  (Utility 
cows  at  Kansas  City)  to  about  $18.50  in 
late  April- -about  60  cents  above  a  year 
earlier.    Although  beef  imports  are  expect- 
ed to  be  up  slightly  from  a  year  earlier, 
this  increase  will  be  largely  offset  by 
smaller  cow  beef  production.    Pork  output 
probably  will  be  about  the  same  through 
the  summer.    Thus,  with  continued  strong 
demand  for  processing  meat,  cow  prices  will 
continue  above  a  year  earlier  and  average 
moderately  above  April- Sept ember  I967. 

By-product  Prices  Strengthen 

Hide  and  offal  prices  have  shown 
a  stronger  tone  this  winter  after  declining 
for  nearly  2  years .    Prices  of  these  pro- 
ducts began  a  general  decline  in  the  spring 
of  1966  that  continued  through  I967.  The 
value  of  hide  and  offal  products  from  a 
1000  pound  steer  was  estimated  at  $1.80 
per  100  pounds  of  live  weight  in  late 
April,  I'f-  cents  above  early  January,  but 
17  cents  below  a  year  earlier.    Thus,  by- 
product price  changes  over  the  last  several 
months  have  not  materially  affected  cattle 
prices .    Cattle  hide  prices  dropped  to  the 
lowest  level  in  k  years  last  winter.  Heavy 
native  steer  hides  sold  for  8|--9  cents  a 
pound  at  Chicago  in  early  February.  Prices 
have  fluctuated  some  since  then,  but  have 
moved  generally  higher.    In  late  April, 
steer  hides  were  over  12  cents  per  pound-- 
about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier . 
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Cattle  price  levels  are  not 
likely  to  be  significantly  affected  by 
changes  in  hide  and  offal  prices  in  the 
months  ahead.    Steer  hide  prices  have 
ranged  between  9  and  I3  cents  most  of  the 
time  since  late  I966.    They  probably  will 
continue  within  this  range  this  spring 
and  summer,  since  slaughter  rates  are 
expected  tc  remain  large  and  no  sharp 
change  in  the  world  hide  supply  is  in 
prospect. 

Prices  of  beef  variety  meats  have 
held  generally  steady  this  year,  while 
tallow  prices  have  weakened.  Little 
significant  change  in  the  prices  of  var- 
iety meats  is  expected  in  the  coming 
months . 

HOGS 

Hog  producers  apparently  are 
taking  steps  to  reduce  the  number  of  hogs 
raised  this  yeair,  after  increasing  output 
11  percent  in  I966  and  another  k  percent 
in  1967.    The  number  of  sows  farrowing 
dxiring  December  1967-February  I968  was  the 
same  as  a  year  ago.    Producers  in  10  Corn 
Belt  States  (that  usually  account  for 
about  three-fourths  of  all  hogs  raised) 
reported  plans  to  have  3  percent  fewer 
sows  farrow  during  March-August  than  in 
these  months  last  year. 

Hog  farmers'  plans    for  a  small 
reduction  in  output  reflect,  in  part,  their 
reactions  to  generally  lower  prices  in 
1967,  after  relatively  high  prices  the 
previous  year.    In  19^6,  prices  averaged 
the  second  highest  of  record.    Prices  of 
barrows  and  gilts  at  8  markets  averaged 
$21.30  per  100  pounds  in  I965,  $23.49  in 
1966  and  ^19. ho  in  I967. 

Corn  prices  declined  relatively 
more  than  hog  prices  in  the  latter  part 
of  1967 •    Thus,  the  hog-corn  price  ratio-- 
a  rough  indicator  of  returns  to  hog  far- 
mers --continued  high  in  the  fall  and  win- 
ter.   The  hog-corn  price  ratio  has  been 
above  a  year  earlier  since  August  1967. 
In  April  this  year  it  was  17.5)  compared 
with  13.1  in  April  I967.     In  the  past, 
this  would  have  encouraged  producers  to 
expand  output.    But  apparently  it  now 
takes  a  higher  hog-corn  price  ratio 
to  stimulate  expansion,  since  production 


costs  other  than  feed  have  risen  substan- 
t  ially . 

The  hog-corn  price  ratio  probably 
will  continue  above  a  year  earlier  this 
spring.    Hog  prices  are  expected  to  average 
higher,  while  corn  prices  are  expected  to 
continue  lower  than  last  spring.    But,  with 
other  costs  higher,  profits  may  not  be 
favorable  enough  to  encourage  a  sharp  up- 
turn in  output . 

Winter  Slaughter  Unchanged  ; 
Prices  Stronger 

Hog  slaughter  under  Federal  in- 
spection in  the  winter  was  about  the  same 
as  in  January-March  196^.    Prices  of 
barrows  and  gilts  at  8  markets  declined 
seasonally  last  fall  to  a  low  of  $17.30 
per  100  pounds  in  December.    Prices  rose 
to  $19.^0  in  February  as  slaughter  supplies 
declined  seasonally.    Hog  prices  weakened 
slightly  in  March  and  April  but  continued 
about  $1  above  a  year  earlier. 

Hog  prices  at  8  markets,  I967-68 


Month 

Barrows 
gilts 

and 
1/ 

Sows  1/ 

1967 

1968 

:  ^967  i 

1968 

Dollars  per 

100  pounds 

Jan . 

19  M 

18.31 

15.52 

14.57 

Feb. 

19.38 

19.i+l 

16.17 

16.05 

Mar. 

l8.i+3 

19.07 

16.09 

16.46 

Apr. 

17.62 

19.00 

15.33 

16.28 

May 

21.83 

17.90 

J\ine 

:  22.29 

17.84 

July 

22.58 

18.24 

Aug. 

21.05 

17.89 

Sept . 

.  19.46 

17.21 

Oct. 

18.16 

16.21 

Nov. 

17.36 

14.66 

Dec . 

•  17.29 

13.40 

Average 

19.37 

16.43 

1/  Average  for  all  weights  at  Midwest 
Markets . 


In  addition  to  an  expanding  domestic 
demand,  higher  prices  for  beef  cattle, 
lambs,  and  calves  have  helped  bolster  hog 
prices  this  year. 
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Spring  Slaughter  Supplies 
Slightly  Larger 

Hog  slaughter  is  expected  to  be  a 
little  larger  than  a  year  ago  through 
mid-year.    On  March  1,  there  were  1  per- 
cent more  hogs  and  pigs  on  farms  in  10 
Com  Belt  States  in  weight  groups  that 
will  supply  the  bulk  of  slaughter  hogs 
through  mid  year.    Hog  farmers  in  States 
outside  the  Corn  Belt  may  not  have  slowed 
hog  output       much.    For  example,  on 
December  1,  19^1,  farmers  in  the  Corn 
Belt  States  were  raising  the  sa^ae  number 
of  hogs  for  slaughter  as  a  year  earlier. 
But  all  other  States  combined  had  6  percent 
more  hogs  (not  being  held  for  breeding 
purposes).    If  this  situation  has  con- 
tinued, hog  slaughter  this  spring  likely 
will  be  a  little  larger  thaxi  indicated  by 
March  1  data  from  the  10  Corn  Belt  States . 

Hog  slaughter  is  just  beginning  to 
decline  seasonally  to  a  summer  low.  Prices 
will  respond  to  the  reduced  supply  ajtid  will 
rise  to  a  peak  next  summer.    Last  spring, 
prices  of  barrows  and  gilts  at  8  markets 
rose  sharply  from  an  early  spring  low  of 
$17. UO  per  100  pounds  in  mid-April  to  a 
peak  of  $23.14-0  in  mid-May.    The  price  rise 
this  spring  likely  will  be  more  gradual. 
Barrows  and  gilts  in  April  were  $19,  about 
$1.35  higher  than  last  April.  Slaughter 
rates  through  mid-year  probably  will 
exceed  those  of  a  year  earlier.    With  a 
more  gradual  price  increase  this  spring, 
hog  prices  may  average  below  a  year  earlier 
for  a  short  period.    But  by  mid-year,  they 
are  expected  to  be  running  above  prices  in 
1967. 

Hog  weights  will  continue  to  be  an 
importajit  factor  in  determining  hog  prices 
this  spring  and  summer.    The  average  live 
weight  of  barrows  and  gilts  at  8  markets 
during  the  second  half  of  I967  was  235 
pounds,  about  3  pounds  heavier  than  a  year 
earlier.    However,  in  January,  hog  weights 
were  h  pounds  lighter  than  a  year  earlier, 
but  began  to  move  up  again  and  by  late 
April,  averaged  1  pound  above  a  year  ear- 
lier. 

Since  there  is  an  ample  supply  of 
com  and  hog  prices  are  beginning  their 
seasonal  rise  to  a  summer  peak,  some 


producers  may  be  inclined  to  feed  to  heav- 
ier weights  in  the  months  ahead.    This  of 
course,  would  add  to  the  total  supply  of 
pork  and  temper  price  advances .  Each 
increase  of  2  I/3  pounds  in  average  live 
weight  of  slaughter  hogs  adds  about  1 
percent  to  total  pork  production.  There- 
fore, the  seasonal  price  rise  will  be 
appreciably  smaller  if  hog  farmers  send 
large  numbers  of  heavy  hogs  to  market . 

Summer  Slaughter  Unchanged ; 

Fall  Slaughter  Indicated  Lower 

Hog  slaughter  in  July-September  is 
expected  to  be  about  the  same  as  last 
summer.    Pigs  born  during  December  19^7- 
February  I968  will  reach  slaughter  weights 
in  the  summer  ajid  will  be  the  most  impor- 
tant source  of  summer  slaughter  supplies. 
On  March  1,  producers  in  10  Corn  Belt 
States  reported  almost  the  same  number  of 
sows  had  farrowed  as  a  year  earlier  during 
the  early  spring  farrowing  season.  But 
this  pig  crop  is  estimated  to  be  slightly 
smaller  than  last  year's,  since  the  average 
number  of  pigs  per  litter  dropped  to  7-28 
from  7 •32  in  I967.    However,  producers  in 
other  States  may  not  have  cut  back  output, 
so  the  total  number  of  pigs  born  in  all 
States  during  December  1967-February  I968 
likely  was  about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier 
or  even  a  little  larger. 

Hog  prices  this  summer  likely  will 
average  a  little  higher  than  last  shammer. 
During  July-September  19^7,  prices  of  bar- 
rows and  gilts  at  8  markets  averaged  $21 
per  100  pounds .    Prices  rose  to  a  peak  of 
$22.60  in  July,  and  then  declined  seasonally 
to  a  low  in  the  fall.    Slaughter  supplies 
are  expected  to  be  about  the  same  as  a  year 
earlier,  but  the  demand  for  meat  will  be 
stronger. 

The  seasonal  peak  in  hog  prices 
likely  will  come  a  little  later  this  year. 
The  number  of  sows  farrowing  during  Decem- 
ber 1967-January  1968  was  up  more  than  3 
percent,  while  it  is  estimated  that  k  per- 
cent fewer  sows  farrowed  diiring  Febrviary 
and  March. 

Cold  storage  stocks  of  pork  on 
April  1  were  7  percent  smaller  than  a 
year  ago.    This  was  the  first  time  since 
July  1,  1966,  that  cold  storage  holdini^s 
of  pork  were  smaller  than  a  year  earlier. 
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The  movement  of  pork  out  of  storage  in 
the  summer  likely  will  not  be  as  large 
as  a  year  ago. 

In  the  fall,  hog  slaughter  will 
consist  mostly  of  pigs  born  diuring  ^ferch- 
May.    On  March  1, producers  in  the  10 
Corn  Belt  States  reported  plans  to  have 
3  percent  fewer  sows  farrow  in  these 
months  than  a  year  earlier.    If  these 
producers  carry  out  their  intentions  and 
producers  in  other  States  do  not  expand 
output  appreciably,  hog  slaughter  will 
rise  seasonally  in  the  fall  but  will 
average  below  year-earlier  levels .  Slaugh- 
ter rates  likely  will  continue  lower  than 
a  year  earlier  in  the  opening  months  of 
1969,  if  producers  carry  out  their  March  1 
intentions . 

Smaller  f  arrowings  in  J\me  to  August 
would  lead  to  less  seasonal  weakness  in 
hog  prices  next  fall.    In  19^7,  barrows 
and  gilts  at  8  markets  averaged  $17.6o 
during  October-December,  down  $3.U0  from 
the  summer  average.    Supply  prospects 
for  this  fall  suggest  that  hog  prices 
likely  will  average  moderately  higher  than 
a  year  earlier  and  the  seasonal  decline 
may  be  smaller  than  usual. 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS 

Inventory  Down  In  I968 
Lamb  Slaughter  Down 

Sheep  and  lamb  slaughter  in  19^7 
was  about  the  same  as  in  I966  and  liquida- 
tion of  the  sheep  and  lamb  inventory  con- 
tinued.   On  January  1,  I968,  there  were 
22.1  million  sheep  and.  lambs  on  farms  and 
ranches .    This  was  7  percent  fewer  than  a 
year  earlier  and  a  new  record  low. 

Conditions  this  year  appear  to 
favor  a  slowdown  in  the  decline  of  sheep 
and  lamb  numbers.    For  example,  slaughter 
has  been  down  sharply  so  far  this  year  and 
lamb  prices  are  at  relatively  high  levels. 
In  addition,  early  spring  range  conditions 
are  favorable.    However,  while  the  rate 
of  liquidation  may  slow,  some  further  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  sheep  and  lambs 
on  farms  and  ranches  is  expected  in  I968. 

The  current  situation  is  similar 
to  1966,  when  lamb  prices  were  the  highest 


since  the  early  1950 's  and  feed  supplies 
were  not  a  limiting  factor.  Nevertheless, 
the  inventory  declined  3  percent  during 
that  year.    Considerations  other  than 
lamb  and  wool  prices  and  feed  supplies 
have  played  a  significant  role  in  the 
general  decline  in  the  sheep  and  lamb 
population  during  the  past  25  years.  These 
include  such  factors  as  difficulty  of 
obtaining  labor,  restricted  grazing  privi- 
leges on  public  lands,  specialization  in 
agriculture  and  better  returns  from  re- 
sources employed  in  other  uses  . 

Sheep  and  lamb  slaughter  in  I968 
would  have  to  be  down  at  least  I5  percent 
from  1967  levels  for  the  inventory  to 
stabilize.    Commercial  slaughter  of  sheep 
and  lambs  during  January-March  totaled  3»0 
million  head — down  lU  percent  from  the 
relatively  high  level  a  year  earlier  and 
was  the  smallest  for  this  period  since 
1951. 

Federally  inspected  slaughter 
during  the  first  3  months  this  year  aver- 
aged 206  thousand  head  per  week,  compared 
with  2*4-1  thousand  head  a  year  earlier. 
For  the  inventory  to  stabilize  this  year, 
federally  inspected  slaughter  during  April- 
December  would  have  to  average  around  I80 
thousand  head  per  week,  compared  with  215 
thousand  head  during  the  same  period  in 
1967.    Such  a  low  slaughter  rate  currently 
appears  unlikely. 

Weekly  kill  under  Federal  inspection 
in  late  February  dropped  as  much  as  28 
percent  below  year-earlier  levels .  In 
April,  slaughter  rates  rose  above  the  low 
late-winter  levels  but  continued  well 
below  a  year  earlier. 

Spring  slaughter  is  expected  to 
continue  generally  below  a  year  earlier, 
but  by  a  narrower  margin  tham  in  the  win- 
ter.   The  1968  early  lamb  crop  (lambs 
bom  from  October  1,  I967  through  February) 
in  the  10  major  early  lamb  producing 
States  was  about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier. 
These  lambs  make  up  the  bulk  of  slaughter 
supplies  in  the  spring.    However,  several 
factors  contributed  to  substantially  re- 
duced slaughter  supplies  in  late  winter 
and  early  spring.    For  example,  there  were 
fewer  19^7  crop  fed  lambs  than  a  year  ear- 
lier.   Also,  early  spring  lamb  movement  was 
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behind  last  year's  schedule  in  some  areas 
due  to  unfavorable  weather  conditions, 
and  there  was  a  smaller  proportion  of 
slaughter  lambs  in  this  early  supply. 
Kill  rates  are  expected  to  rise  above  late 
winter-early  spring  levels  in  the  months 
ahead,  but  to  continue  generally  below  a 
year  earlier  through  the  balance  of  the 
year. 

Lamb  Prices  Up  Sharply 

Fed  lamb  prices  advanced  sharply 
in  March.    By  mid-April,  shorn  Choice 
grade  slaughter  lambs  averaged  $26  at 
San  A.ngelo — $5.50  above  a  year  earlier 
and  $2.75  above  early  January.    In  mid- 
April,  quotes  on  Choice  and  Prime  grade 
spring  lambs  in  California  and  Arizona 
averaged  near  $28 . 50- -nearly  $7.00  above 
last  spring.    As  sla\aghter  rates  rise 
above  late  winter  and  early  spring  levels, 
lamb  prices  are  expected  to  weaken. 
Slaughter  lamb  prices  normally  decline 
seasonally  from  spring  through  the  summer. 
However,  while  prices  are  expected  to 
follow  a  seasonal  downward  movement  this 
year,  they  likely  will  continue  generally 
above  year-earlier  levels  through  the 
balance  of  the  year. 

Lamb  prices  at  San  Angelo,  I967-68 


Choice 

lajnbs 

.  Choice 

feeder 

Month 

lambs 

1967 

:  1968 

:     ^^^^  : 

1968 

Dollars  per 

100  pounds 

Jan. 

21.kk 

22. 9U 

22.25 

22.35 

Feb. 

19.56 

2U.19 

20.00 

23.75 

Mar . 

22.15 

25.00 

21. U5 

2U.75 

Apr. 

2U.25 

29.00 

21.81 

25.62 

May 

25.60 

22.1k 

June 

2k.  3k 

21.12 

July 

23.56 

20.8k 

Aug. 

22.25 

20.95 

Sept. 

.  21.90 

21.55 

Oct. 

•     22 . 19 

21.67 

Nov. 

:  22.60 

21.81 

Dec . 

23.13 

23.00 

Average 

22.75 

21.55 

Part  of  the  increase  in  lamb  prices 
this  year  reflects  smaller  price  discounts 
on  heavy  lambs  last  winter  than  a  year 
earlier.    Through  the  first  quaxter  this 
year,  the  spread  between  prices  of  medium 
and  heavy  weight  lamb  carcasses  at  Chicago 
averaged  about  $2.25  compared  with  about 
$U.50  in  January-March  I967.    The  substan- 
tially narrower  spread,  this  year  is  largely 
the  result  of  reduced  slaughter  rates  and 
a  smaller  relative  supply  of  heavy  weight 
lambs.    In  April,  ^5-55  pound  Choice  grade 
carcasses  averaged  near  $57  per  100  pounds 
and  55-65  pound  carcasses  around  $55.  The 
spread  is  expected  to  narrow  further  and 
disappear  by  late  spring  or  early  summer 
when  the  relative  supply  of  heavy  lambs 
will  be  smaller. 

Returns  From  Lamb 
Feeding  Higher 

Lamb  feeding  operations  in  the  Corn 
Belt  were  generally  more  profitable  last 
winter  thaji  a  year  earlier.    Table  2 
illustrates  a  lamb  feeding  program  cover- 
ing each  of  the  past  k  seasons .    The  table 
does  not  show  actual  costs  and  returns , 
but  illustrates  relative  changes  in  profit- 
ability during  the  last  k  feeding  seasons . 
In  the  1967/68  feeding  season,  higher 
relative  profits  were  largely  the  result 
of  lower  corn  prices  and  a  more  favorable 
price  margin  between  feeder  lambs  and 
slaughter  lambs.    The  table  shows  that 
the  cost  of  com  in  the  ration  dropped 
about  19  percent,  compared  with  the  pre- 
vious season.    Also,  feeder  lamb  prices 
averaged  $1  below  a  year  earlier  during 
the  k  month  period,  while  slaughter  lambs 
averaged  $2.75  higher. 

1967  Wool  Production 
Down — Prices  Lower 

Shorn  wool  production  in  I967  total- 
ed 211  million  pounds  grease  basis — down 
k  percent  from  a  year  earlier.  Pulled 
wool  output  totaled  about  23  million 
pounds — 5  percent  below  a  year  earlier. 
Wool  production  likely  will  decline  further 
in  1968  because  there  were  fewer  sheep  and 
lambs  on  hand  at  beginning  of  the  year. 

Larger  world  wool  production  and 
weak  demand  in  I967  resulted  in  sharply 
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Table   2  • — Average  price  and  value  of  important  items  affecting 
returns  from  lamb  feeding,  I96I4-67 


Item  i 

Feeding  year  beginning  September 

1964 

:  1965 

• 

:  1966 

• 

:  1967 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Prices  ! 

lambs,  Sioux  Falls,  December- 
March,  i)er  100  pounds 

:  23.11 

27.39 

21.66 

2I+.38 

Choice  feeder  lambs,  Denver, 
September-December,  per  100 
pounds 

:  20.28 

23.86 

23.28 

22.32 

Corn,  North  Central  States 
October-March,  per  bushel 

1,1k 

1.12 

1.26 

1.02 

Alfalfa  hay,  received  by- 
farmers.  North  Central 
States,  October-March, 
per  ton 

:  23.05 

22.57 

22.56 

21.53 

neourns  per  neao. , 

Choice  grade  Slaughter 
Isunb,  100  pounds 

:  23.11 

27.39 

21.66 

2J+.38 

Cost,  per  head 

Feeder  lamb,  75  poimds 

:  15.21 

IT. 89 

17.i^6 

16. 71+ 

Corn,  2^  bushels 

■  2.85 

2.80 

3.15 

2.55 

Alfalfa  hay,  I50  pounds 

1.T3 

1.69 

1.69 

1.61 

Total  for  items  shown  l/ 

:  19.79 

22.38 

22.30 

20.90 

Margin,  value  over  costs 
shown  1/ 

:  3.32 

5.01 

-0.64 

3.i+8 

1/  Does  not  include  pxirchasing  or  marketing  expenses,  labor  cost,  death 
losses,  overhead  costs,  costs  of  other  feed  ingredients,  or  credits  for  wool 
payments  or  manure.    The  prices  shown  are  average  quotations  for  the  North 
Central  Region's  lamb  feeding  season  and  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the 
experience  of  individual  feeders. 
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Table  3  . — Production,  prices  and  income  from  wool. 
United  States,  1959-6? 


Shorn  wool 


Year 

;  Number 
:  sheep 
;    shorn  l/ 

;  weignu 

:  per 

;    fleece  ; 

Production 

Price 
per 
pound  di 

Value 

.  Pulled  wool 
!  production 

1  AAA 

x,uuu 

1  AAA 

1  AAA 

1  AAA 

head 

i^ouncLs 

pounu.s 

^  ^  B   M  ■! 

cxoxjuarE 

pouncLS 

1959 

:  30,763 

8.U5 

259,939 

l<-3.3 

112,328 

3l+,500 

i960 

31,081 

8.5U 

265,277 

1+2.0 

111,1+12 

33,600 

1961 

30,U5i^ 

8.51 

259,161 

1+2.9 

111,1+1+5 

3l+,500 

1962 

29,193 

8.U5 

246,636 

^1.1 

117,579 

29,900 

1963 

27,2614. 

8.53 

232,14+6 

1+8.5 

112,1+26 

28,800 

196U 

25A55 

8.3*^ 

212,333 

53.2 

112,877 

25,100 

1965 

23,756 

8.1+8 

201,1+63 

1+7.1 

9i+,999 

23,300 

1966 

22,923 

8.51 

195,053 

52.1 

101,201+ 

2l+,100 

1967  1/ 

21,982 

8.56 

188,155 

39.8 

71^,855 

23,000 

1/  Includes  shearing  at  conmercial  feeding  yards .    2/  For  the  yeeLTs  1959  through 
1962,  the  marketing  year  was  April  through  March.    For  I963,  the  marketing  year  was 
April  through  December.    Beginning  in  I96I+  the  marketing  year  is  January  through 
December.    ^  Preliminary. 


Table  1+  .--Mohair:    Production  and  value  for  7  leading  States,  1959-67  l/ 


Year 

Number  \ 
goats  \ 
clipped  2/  \ 

Average  . 
clip  per  \ 
goat  . 

Production 
of 
mohair 

Price 
per 
pound  'ij 

.  Value 

!  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

!  head 

Pounds 

pounds 

Cents 

dollars 

1959 

3,755 

6.1+ 

2l+,151 

96.5 

23,301 

i960 

:  3,888 

6.3 

2l+,l+67 

89.7 

21,937 

1961 

1+,021 

6.6 

26,1+11 

85.6 

22,615 

1962  : 

i^,236 

6.1+ 

27,215 

71.1+ 

19,1+30 

1963 

1^,363 

6.6 

29,007 

88.1 

25,562 

I96I+  : 

i^,568 

6.5 

29,736 

9I+.3 

28,053 

1965  : 

i+,803 

6.7 

32,1+20 

65.5 

21,251 

1966 

i+,659 

6.3 

29,576 

53.7 

15,896 

1967  y 

l+,10i+ 

6.1+ 

26,275 

1+0.9 

10,755 

1/  states  are  Missouri,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah,  Oregon  and  California. 
2/  In  States  where  goats  are  clipped  twice  a  year  the  niomber  clipped  is  the  siim 


of  goats  and  kids  clipped  in  the  spring  and  kids  clipped  in  the  fall. 

2/  For  the  years  1959  through  I962,  the  marketing  year  was  April  through  March. 
For  1963,  the  marketing  year  was  April  through  December.    Beginning  in  I96I+  marketing 
year  is  January  through  December. 
hj  Preliminary. 
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lower  prices .    The  average  U .3 .  farm 
price  for  shorn  wool  in  19^7  was  39 
cents  per  pound — 12.3  cents  or  2k  percent 
below  the  preceeding  annual  average. 
Reduced  production  and  lower  market  prices 
resulted  in  a  substantial  drop  in  the 
value  of  the  I967  clip — $75  million  com- 
pared with  a  drop  of  25  percent  from  the 
previous  year.    However,  the  Federal  in- 
centive payment  to  producers  tinder  the 
Wool  Act  was  increased  to  65.8  percent 
of  returns  from  the  sale  of  wool  in  19^7^ 
compared  with  2U.8  percent  in  I966.  The 
1967  average  price  received  by  participa- 
ting producers  was  supplemented  by  a 
26.2  cent  per  pound  incentive  payment. 

Mohair  production  in  the  7  leading 
States  (Texas,  Arizona,  New  Mexico, 
Missouri,  Oregon,  California,  and  Utah) 
totaled  26.3  million  pounds  in  I967 — 11 
percent  less  than  a  year  earlier  and  I9 
percent  below  the  19^5  record  output . 

Although  production  of  mohair  was 
down  from  a  year  earlier  in  19^7,  lagging 
world  demand  resulted  in  lower  prices . 
The  average  price  per  pound  received  by 
farmers  was  hi  cents,  compared  with  nearly 
'^h  cents  in  I966.    The  combination  of 
smaller  output  and  lower  prices  resulted 
in  a  decline  in  the  total  value  of  the 
1967  mohair  clip  to  $10.8  million,  32 
percent  below  a  year  earlier.  However, 
this  was  supplemented  by  a  Federal  pay- 
ment of  35 '5  cents  per  pound  for  the  I967 
clip,  contrasted  with  22.1  cents  for  I966. 

USDA  MEAT  PUECHASES 

USDA  purchased  37 '9  million  pounds 
of  canned  chopped  meat  (mostly  pork)  from 
January  through  early  May  for  use  in  the 
family  distribution  programs.    The  f.o.b. 
shipping  point  cost  of  $15-9  million  was 
provided  under  Section  32  of  Public  Law  320 

Ca.nned  beef  and  pork,  both  with 
natm'al  juices,  were  purchased  in  January 
and  February.    Funds  were  provided  vinder 
Section  6  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act.    These  purchases  included  $7*0 
million  for  11.7  million  pounds  of  canned 
beef  and  $823,000  for  l.k  million  pounds 
of  canned  pork. 


All  products  were  prepared  from 
animals  slaughtered  and  processed  in  the 
United  States . 

MEAT  CONSUMPTION  AND  RETAIL  PRICES 

Red  meat  consxmption  during  January- 
March  was  slightly  smaller  than  a  year 
earlier,  when  a  little  more  than  hk  pounds 
were  consumed  per  person.    Per  capita  con- 
sumption of  red  meats  this  spring  and  sum- 
mer is  expected  to  total  about  the  same  as 
a  year  earlier.    So  far  this  year,  retail 
prices  of  red  meats  have  averaged  a  little 
above  last  year,  reflecting  the  strong 
demand  for  red  meats.    With  consumption 
continuing  near  year-earlier  levels  this 
spring  and  summer,  retail  prices  of  red 
meats  likely  will  remain  somewhat  higher 
than  a  year  earlier  through  the  summer . 

Beef  consumption  during  the  winter 
continued  at  a  high  level.     Increases  in 
fed  beef  output  offset  declines  in  pro- 
duction of  lower  quality  beef.    Beef  con- 
sumption during  the  winter  averaged  about 
26  pounds  per  person- -about  the  sajne  as  a 
year  ago.    This  spring,  beef  consumption 
is  expected  to  continue  about  the  same  as 
in  April-June  19^7^  when  almost  27  pounds 
were  consumed  per  person.    Output  of  fed 
beef  likely  will  continue  large  through 
the  summer.    Supplies  of  lower  quality 
beef  likely  will  be  smaller  this  year.  Beef 
imports  are  expected  to  be  somewhat  larger, 
but  cow  slaughter  probably  will  be  reduced 
again  in  I968. 

During  the  winter,  prices  of  beef 
at  retail  averaged  86  cents  per  pound,  a 
little  more  than  3  cents  higher  than  a  year 
earlier.    Since  consumption  was  about  the 
same,  demand  rose.    Retail  prices  of  beef 
likely  will  continue  near  winter  and  early 
spring  levels  through  the  summer,  averaging 
^above  I967  prices.    Price  increases  over 
a  year  earlier  may  narrow  toward  the  end 
of  the  summer  because  prices  rose  during 
these  months  last  year. 

Veal  consumption  in  the  winter  was 
about  10  percent  smaller  than  the  1.0 
pounds  consumed  per  person  in  January-March 
1967.    Less  veal  will  be  available  in  the 
spring  and  summer,  but  the  decline  in 
supply  will  likely  not  be  as  sharp  as  it 
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was  in  the  winter.    Veal  prices  so 
far  this  year  have  been  considerably 
above  a  year  earlier.    They  are  expected 
to  continue  higher  through  the  summer. 

Consumption  of  pork  during  January- 
March  fell  2  percent  short  of  the  I6 
po'onds  consumed  per  person  in  January- 
March  1967.    The  shift  toward  smaller 
supplies  of  pork  reflects  the  end  of  the 
expansion  in  pig  crops  that  began  in  late 
1965 •    In  the  spring,  pork  consumption 
is  expected  to  be  near  the  15*3  pounds 
consumed  per  person  last  spring.  However, 
per  capita  consumption  in  the  second  half 
may  average  below  that  in  July-December 
1967  if  producers  cut  production  as  their 
farrowing  intentions  suggest.  Throughout 
1967,  pork  prices  at  retail  were  lover 
than  a  year  earlier.    Prices  strengthened 
early  this  year  and  in  March  they  rose 


above  a  year  earlier.    Through  the  summer, 
prices  of  pork  likely  will  continue  about 
the  same  as,  or  a  little  higher  than,  a 
year  earlier. 

Lamb  and  mutton  consumption  was 
down  18  percent  in  the  winter.  Further 
reductions  are  in  prospect  for  this  spring 
and  summer.    Slaughter  is  expected  to 
decline,  due  to  the  smaller  inventory  of 
sheep  and  lambs  on  farms .    Lamb  prices  at 
retail  rose  during  19^7;  by  the  end  of 
the  year,  they  averaged  more  than  5  cents 
a  pound  higher  than  a  year  earlier.  So 
far  this  year,  lamb  prices  have  continued 
considerably  above  the  year-earlier  levels. 
This  strong  market  situation  likely  will 
continue  for  the  next  few  months,  although 
the  margin  of  the  increase  over  a  year 
earlier  likely  will  narrow  in  the  summer. 


The  next  issue  of  the  Livestock  and  Meat 
Situation  is  scheduled  to  be  available  August  8,  I968. 

The  summary  is  scheduled  to  be  released  to 
the  press  immediately  after  the  Outlook  and 
Situation  Board  meeting  August  2,  I968. 
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Table  5  • — Average  retail  price  of  meat  per  poiond. 
United  States,  by  months,  is€k  to  date 

Pork 


Year  : 

Jan.  • 

Feb.: 

Mar. : 

Apr.: 

May  : 

June: 

July: 

Aug. : 

Sept.: 

Oct.: 

Nov. : 

Dec.  : 

Av. 

Ct. 

Ct. 

Ct. 

Ct. 

Ct. 

Ct. 

Ct. 

Ct. 

Ct. 

Ct. 

Ct. 

Ct. 

Ct. 

1964  ' 

1965  : 

1966  • 

1967  : 

1968  : 

55.8 
56.3 
77.5 
67.5 
65.7 

55.8 
56.8 
78.6 
66.T 
66.0 

55.2 
57.1 
77.8 
65.9 

66.6 

54.9 
57.3 
73.1 
64.7 

54.5 
57.9 
71.4 
63.8 

54.8 

63.7 
72.2 
68.1 

56.7 
68.3 
72.9 
69.3 

57.6 
70.2 

73.3 
69.8 

59.5 
70.4 
73.8 
69.1 

58.3 
69.6 
72.4 
67.9 

56.8 
69.2 

69.5 
66.1 

56.1 
72.7 
67.7 
65.4 

56.3 
64.1 
73.4 
67.0 

Beef 

,  Choice  grade 

196k 

1965 
1966 

1967  • 

1968  • 

•  77.8 
78.8 
83.0 
82.8 
86.3 

78.2 
78.2 
84.1 
83.3 
86.5 

76.6 
78.4 
85.8 
82.7 

86.4 

76.6 
78.1 
86.4 
82.1 

76.0 
79.0 
84.9 
81.7 

75.3 
83.9 
84.2 
83.8 

77.2 
84.8 

83.9 
84.1 

77.4 
83.7 
84.0 
84.7 

80.5 
83.6 
84.3 
86.0 

80.0 
82.9 
84.2 
86.0 

78.9 
82.2 
82.8 
86.0 

78.6 
82.6 
83.6 
86.1 

77.8 
81.4 
84.3 
84.1 

Lamb,  Choice  grade 

1964 

1965 
1966 

1967 
1968 

:  72.4 

75.3 
81.6 

84.3 
:  89.4 

70.9 
74.3 
85.8 

83.3 
90.0 

72.3 
76.2 
87.8 
83.2 
91.7 

71.1 
77.3 
86.4 
82.6 

71.7 
78.1 
85.6 
84.6 

72.6 
81.1 
86.6 
88.8 

73.8 
83.5 
86.8 

89.5 

75.3 
82.4 
86.2 
89.3 

76.1 
81.6 
85.2 
90.3 

75.6 
80.4 
84.9 
89.7 

75.1 
80.1 
86.1 
90.2 

75.1 
79.1 
84.5 
89.9 

73.5 
79-1 
85.6 

87.1 

Veal,  retail  cuts 

196U 

1965 
1966 

1967 
196& 

:  82.2 
:  83.1 
:  85.0 

93.2 
100.6 

82.1  82.5 
84.4  82.9 

89.2  89.4 
91.7  92.8 
99.6  100.3 

83.2 
82.7 
90.3 
94.4 

82.6 
83.4 
88.5 
93.2 

82.0 
82.2 
90.7 
95.4 

82.4 
84.6 
91.1 
95.2 

82.1 
84.7 
90.6 
97.0 

83.0 
83.5 
91.3 
97.4 

82.6 
85.2 
91.3 
97.9 

82.0 
82.5 
90.5 
98.7 

82.5 
82.8 
91.4 
98.6 

82.4 
83.5 
89.9 
95.5 
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Table  6  , — Production  and  consumption  per  person  of  red  meat. 
United  States,  1955-6?  1/ 


Production  2/ 


Year 

Beef 

!  Veal 

Lamb 
1  and 
i  mutton 

!  Pork 

!  Total 

:    Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

1955  : 

13,569 

1,578 

758 

10,990 

26,895 

1956  ; 

:  lk,k62 

1,632 

"Jkl 

11,200 

28,035 

195T  : 

1^,202 

1,526 

707 

10,1+21+ 

26,859 

1958  ; 

13,330 

1,186 

688 

10,1+51+ 

25,658 

1959 

5  13,580 

1,008 

730 

11,993 

27,319 

i960 

:  lU,728 

1,109 

768 

11,598 

28,203 

1961  : 

15,300 

1,010+ 

832 

11,399 

28,575 

1962  : 

15,298 

1,015 

808 

11,819 

28,91+0 

1963  ; 

16,U28 

929 

770 

12,1+19 

30,51+6 

196k 

I  18,1^53 

1,013 

715 

12,511 

32,692 

1965 

5  18,7214- 

1,020 

651 

11,11+0 

31,535 

1966 

!  19,725 

910 

650 

11,337 

32,622 

1967 

:  20,212 

792 

61+6 

■12,581 

31^,231 

:                                Consumption  per  person 

;  Lb^ 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

1955 

:  82.0 

9A 

k.6 

66.8 

162.8 

1956 

:  85.1* 

9.5 

67.3 

166.7 

1957 

:       81+. 6 

8.8 

k.2 

61.1 

158.7 

1958 

:  80.5 

6.7 

1+.2 

60.2 

151.6 

1959 

:  81.1+ 

5.7 

1+.8 

67.6 

159.5 

i960 

:  85.2 

6.2 

1+.8 

65.2 

161.1+ 

1901 

:  88.0 

5.7 

5.1 

62.2 

161.0 

1962 

:  89.1 

5.5 

5.2 

63.7 

163.5 

1963 

:  9^.6 

1^.9 

If. 9 

65.6 

170.0 

1961^ 

i  99.8 

5.2 

1+.2 

65.3 

17lf.5 

1965 

:  99.3 

5.2 

3.7 

58.5 

166.7 

1966 

:  lOU.O 

1^.5 

i+.o 

58.0 

170.5 

1967 

!  105.9 

3.8 

3.9 

63.9 

177.5 

1/  50  states,  beginning  in  I96I+. 
2/  Production  of  red  meats  is  total  dressed  veight  from  total  United  States 
slaughter . 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  IN  MEATS 

Wholesale  meat  prices  usually  are 
higher  in  the  United  States  than  in  most 
other  large  meat- importing  countries. 
As  a  result,  some  meat  from  other  countries 
finds  a  market  in  the  United  States.  For 
the  same  reason,  most  of  the  meat  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  is  consumed 
in  this  country  and  exports  are  relative- 
ly small. 

The  United  States  is,  however,  a 
leading  exporter  of  tallow,  greases,  and 
lard;  hides  and  skins;  and  variety  meats. 
The  export  value  of  each  of  these  classes 
of  commodities  far  exceeds  the  export 
value  of  red  meats.     In  I967  the  value 
of  U.S.  meat  exports  was  $^8  million. 
The  value  of  exports  of  tallow,  greases, 
and  lard  was  $176  million;  hides  and 
skins,  $127  million;  and  variety  meats, 
$57  million. 

The  value  of  U.S.  imports  of  meat 
and  meat  products  totaled  $83^  million 
in  1967,  compared  with  $90°     million  the 
year  before.    The  value  of  U.S.  exports 
of  these  commodities  totaled  $U22  million, 
compared  with  $^66  million  in  I966. 

Meat  Imports  Larger  In  I967 

Imports  of  red  meat  totaled  1,352 
million  pounds  product  weight  in  I967. 
This  was  equivalent  to  l,8Ul  million 
pounds  of  carcass  weight — 7  percent  above 

1966,  but  10  percent  below  the  record 
volume  of  imports  in  1963-     Imports  of 
beef  and  pork  were  larger  in  I967  than  in 
1966;  but  imports  of  veal,  lamb,  and 
mutton  (including  goat)  were  smaller. 

Boneless  beef — by  far  the  largest 
meat  import  item — accounted  for  most  of 
the  increase  in  total  meat  imports.  Im- 
ports of  boneless  beef  rose  13  percent  to 
1,116  million  pounds  in  I967  (carcass 
weight  equivalent).    Boneless  beef  imports 
were  85  percent  of  total  beef  imports  and 
61  percent  of  total  red  meat  imports  in 

1967.  This  product  is  similar  to  domestic 
cow  beef  £ind  is  used  for  the  same  pur- 
poses, largely  in  hamburger  and  processed 
meats.     Imports  of  other  fresh  or  frozen 


beef  (carcass  beef)  are  relatively  small 
and  declined  9  million  pounds  from  a  year 
earlier  to  11.7  million  pounds  in  I967. 

Imports  of  canned  beef  (  mostly 
corned  beef  from  Argentina)  totaled  137 
million  pounds  (carcass  weight  equiva- 
lent) in  1967.     This  was  about  10  million 
pounds  more  than  in  I965  or  I966.  Imports 
of  other  processed  beef  totaled  U9  million 
pounds . 

Veal  imports  totaled  lk.2  million 
pounds  in  I967,  down  from  22.0  million 
pounds  in  I966.    Beef  and  veal  imports 
together  (carcass  weight  equivalent)  were 
equal  to  6.3  percent  of  U.S.  production 
of  beef  and  veal  in  I967. 

Pork  imports  totaled  392  million 
pounds  (carcass  weight  equivalent)  in 
1967.    This  was  an  increase  of  3  percent 
from  imports  of  38I  million  pounds  in 
1966.     Imports  of  canned  heims  and  shoul- 
ders amounted  to  285  million  pounds  (car- 
cass weight  equivalent).    They  were  72 
percent  of  total  pork  imports,  and  ac- 
counted for  most  of  the  increase  in  pork 
imports  over  I966.     Imports  of  fresh  or 
frozen  pork,  at  U7  million  pounds,  also 
were  larger  than  in  I966,  but  imports 
of  other  pork,  at  59  million  pounds,  were 
smaller. 

Imports  of  pork  in  I967  were  equal 
to  3.1  percent  of  U.S.  production.  Ex- 
ports of  pork  amounted  to  O.5  percent  of 
U.S.  pork  production,  and  were  larger  than 
exports  of  other  meats  combined.  There- 
fore, net  imports  were  equal  to  2.7  per- 
cent of  U.S.  pork  production. 

Imports  of  both  lamb  and  mutton  in 
1967  were  smaller  than  in  I966.    Lamb  im- 
ports amounted  to  12.3  million  pounds — 
17  percent  below  I966  imports  of  IU.9 
million  pounds.    Mutton  (and  goat)  imports 
totaled  109  million  pounds  (carcass  weight 
equivalent)  in  I967 — 10  percent  below 
1966  imports  of  121  million  pounds.  Im- 
ports of  lamb  and  mutton  combined  were 
equal  to  l8.7  percent  of  U.S.  lamb  and 
mutton  production.    As  usual,  however, 
lamb  imports  were  small  in  relation  to 
U.S.  lamb  and  yearling  production,  and 
mutton  imports  were  much  larger  than  U.S. 
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mutton  production.    Lambs  and  yearlings 
usually  account  for  around  95  percent  of 
total  sheep  and  lamb  slaughter  under  Fed- 
eral inspection  and  sheep  for  around  5 
percent.     In  19^7 ,  lamb  imports  were 
equal  to  about  2  percent  of  estimated  U.S. 
lamb  and  yearling  production  and  mutton 
imports  were  almost  2^  times  as  large  as 
estimated  U.S.  mutton  production. 

Imports  of  Cattle,  Hogs,  and  Sheep 

Imports  of  dutiable  cattle  (not  for 
breeding)  totaled  7UO,l+U8  head  in  I967, 
dovm  from  l,08l,U7U  head  the  year  before. 
There  were  12,9^8  cows  for  dairy  purposes 
in  this  total.    Most  of  the  rest  were 
feeder  and  stocker  cattle  and  calves. 
Excluding  cows  for  dairy  purposes,  there 
were  only  21,920  head  of  dutiable  cattle 
imported  weighing  700  pounds  and  over. 

Almost  all  of  the  live  cattle  im- 
ports came  from  Mexico  and  Canada.  Mex- 
ico supplied  500,^4 18  head  and  Canada 
227, 0U2  head  (excluding  breeding  animals 
and  cows  for  dairy  purposes). 

Imports  of  hogs  and  sheep,  although 
larger  thsin  in  I966,  continued  small.  In 
1967,  3^>926  head  of  hogs  and  12,U03  head 
of  sheep  were  imported. 

Meat  Sub.ject  To  Import 
Quota  Restriction 

Imports  of  meat  subject  to  restric- 
tion by  quota  totaled  895  million  pounds 
(product  weight)  in  I967.    This  was  about 
9  percent  larger  than  in  I966,  but  was 
below  the  quota  level  for  the  year. 

Public  Law  88-U82,  enacted  in 
August  I96U,  outlines  procedures  for  re- 
viewing the  meat  import  situation  and 
specifies  conditions  for  proclaiming  im- 
port quotas  for  certain  meats — primarily 


fresh  or  frozen  beef  and  veal.    The  im- 
port quota  level  is  related  to  the  level 
of  domestic  production  of  these  meats. 
The  law  provides  that  if  estimated  imports 
of  fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen  cattle  meat 
and  meat  of  goats  and  sheep  other  than 
lamb  equal  or  exceed  110  percent  of  the 
adjusted  base  quota  for  that  year,  the 
President  is  required  to  invoke  a  quota 
on  imports  of  these  meats.    The  adjusted 
base  quota  for  I968  is  950.3  million 
pounds  (product  weight).     The  amount  of 
estimated  imports  which  would  trigger 
its  imposition  is  110  percent  of  the  ad- 
justed base  quota,  or  l,OU5.3  million 
pounds . 

The  adjusted  base  quota  for  a  year 
is  derived  from  adjusting  the  base  of 
725.*+  million  pounds  specified  in  the  law 
(approximately  the  1959-^3  average  annual 
imports  of  these  meats)  by  the  percentage 
increase  or  decrease  since  1959-^3  in  do- 
mestic commercial  production  of  these  meats. 
The  law  defines  the  level  of  domestic  pro- 
duction as  a  3-year  average — an  average  of 
the  estimated  commercial  production  for 
the  year  in  which  the  quota  may  be  applied 
and  commercial  production  in  the  2  pre- 
ceding years.    The  average  annual  produc- 
tion for  1966-1968  is  estimated  at  20.6 
billion  pounds.    This  is  an  increase  of 
31.0  percent  over  the  1959-63  base  period, 
thus  requiring  for  I968  an  increase  in 
the  adjusted  base  quota  level  to  950.3 
million  pounds. 

In  compliance  with  the  law,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  estimates  annual 
imports  and  makes  quarterly  reports  to  the 
President  on  the  meat  import  situation  to 
advise  him  of  any  changes  that  may  develop 
during  the  year.    The  second  quarterly 
estimate  of  I968  meat  imports  subject  to 
restriction  by  quota — 925  million  pounds — 
was  announced  in  March.     Imports  in  I968 
therefore  sire  expected  to  continue  below 
the  quota  level. 
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Table  8  . — U.S.  imports  of  livestock  products,  I962-67 


MAY  1968 


Item  ; 

1902  : 

1903  5 

lyw 

:  1905 

j.yt)0  : 

1907  1/ 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

lb . 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb . 

Meat  (carcass  weight  equivalent) 

Beef 

Boneless,  fresh  or  frozen 

1,182.9 

1,362.8 

919.2 

73^^.3 

986.7 

1,116.0 

Fresh  or  frozen 

18.8 

19.9 

17.2 

29.3 

20.7 

11.7 

Total  fresh  or  frozen 

1,201.7 

1,302.7 

93b.  4 

703.0 

1,00 ( .4 

1,1^7.7 

Canned 

165.7 

221.2 

110.2 

126.8 

126.6 

136.7 

Pickled  or  cured 

.6 

.7 

.6 

1.8 

Other  processed 

.  3 

20.7 

32.2 

47 .0 

47.3 

Total 

T     li  T  )i  0 

l^l'+o 

1,051.1 

i,OD  f  .  f 

9^3.0 

1 ,  lOc  .  1: 

i,3-«-3.> 

Veal 

Fresh  or  frozen 

25.5 

2o.4 

17.5 

10.0 

22 .0 

14 .2 

Pork 

Fresh  or  frozen 

l^0.5 

37.0 

39.2 

'+7.9 

1^2.0 

U7.U 

Hams  and  shoiilders. 

not  cooked 

\  6.3 

7.U 

1.7 

1.9 

1.8 

1.9 

Hams  and  shoulders. 

canned 

15^^.9 

165.2 

189.7 

236.7 

267.6 

28i^.6 

Other 

lU.l 

15  A 

36.8 

J^6.5 

69.9 

58.6 

Total 

215.8 

225.0 

267.  U 

333.0 

381.3 

392.5 

Leaib 

!  13.2 

18.9 

10. U 

12.5 

l'+.9 

12.3 

Mutton  and  Goat 

!  130.0 

125.0 

OO.D 

60 .0 

121.1 

100.0 

Total  red  meat 

:  1,790.0 

0  aJiT  0 

1,431.0 

1     0)1*7  0 

1    TOT  C 

1,041,1 

Variety  Meats  (pz*oduct  weight) 

io 

0  0 

3o 

Wool  (clean  basis) 

Dutiable 

125.8 

109.2 

98. 1^ 

162.7 

162.5 

109.1 

Duty-free 

1^3  •  5 

J.OO.(J 

113.9 

T  aQ  r\ 
100.9 

114 .0 

TO. 2 

Total  wool 

209.3 

277.2 

cl2 . 3 

271  .D 

277.2 

107.3 

J.,UUU 

X,UUU 

X,UUvJ 

l,UOO 

1,OOU 

pieces 

pieces 

pieces 

pieces 

pieces 

pieces 

niu.es  ana.  b&ins 

Cattle 

!  1*13 

U2lf 

315 

302 

221 

233 

Calf 

669 

875 

926 

1+58 

2l».2 

U8I 

ICip 

778 

1,037 

X,UOit 

DU  f 

430 

OCT 

357 

Sheep  sind  lamb 

•  27,1^82  26,310 

*i9,Dcl 

^;9,0<il 

'=1,093 

OA  0)1)1 

cO  ,  344- 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Cattle  2/ 
Hogs  y 

1,232,256 

833,716 

528,872 

1,110,631 

I,08l,it7'<- 

71^0,1+48 

3,277 

J^,323 

5,09^ 

1U,U53 

22,698 

3U,926 

Sheep  and  Lambs 

20,8U5 

3,091 

12,680 

19,073 

8,310 

12,403 

1/  Preliminary.  2/  Dutiable;  not  for  breeding.  3/  For  years  1962-66  imports  reported  in 
pounds;  poiinds  converted  to  200-pound  hog  equivalent.     Beginning  I967  reported  in  numbers. 
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Commodity  ; 

1962 

:  1963 

':  I96I+ 

:  1965 

1966 

•  1967 
:  i/ 

Mil. 
lb. 

Mil. 
lb. 

Mil. 
lb. 

Mil. 
lb. 

Mil, 
lb. 

Mil. 
lb. 

Meat  (carcass  weight  equivalent) 
Beef 

Fresh  or  frozen  ; 
Canned  ' 
Pickled  or  cured 

Other  Processed  : 
Total 

8.9 
2.2 

17.8 
2.0 

30.9 

7.9 
2.1 

19.1+ 
2.2 

31.6 

31.8 
2.6 

22.8 
3.8 

61.0 

32.1+ 
2.1+ 

11.8 
5.5 

52.1 

17.5 
3.0 

12.8 
1^.9 

38.2 

17.1 
2.8 

15.9 
5.2 
1+1.0 

Veal  • 
Fresh  or  frozen  ; 
Total  (includes  canned)  ; 

1.0 
1.1 

.9 

1.0 

3.5 
3.8 

1.3 
1.8 

.5 
.9 

.7 
1.2 

Pork 

Fresh  or  frozen 
Hams  and  shoulders, 

not  cooked  ! 
Hams  and  shoxilders,  : 

canned  ; 
Other  canned 
Other 

Total 

35.*+ 
6.1 

.5 

1.3 

23.6 
'  66.9 

105.7 

7.U 

1.1 
1.7 
25.8 
II+I.7 

96.2 

10.1 

1.9 
2.2 

27.9 
138.3 

17.1 

10.5 

3.3 
3.3 
21.1 

55.3 

17.1 

13.6 

3.6 

2.8 

21.3 
58.1+ 

19.2 

12.1+ 

3.6 
3.0 
19.7 
57.9 

Lamb  and  mutton  : 
Total  red  meat  : 

2.6 

101.5 

1.5 
175.8 

1.9 

205.0 

2.0 
111.2 

2.3 
99.8 

2.6 
102.7 

Variety  Meats  (product  weight) 

121+. 5 

157.9 

229.1+ 

223.1 

213.3 

222.3 

Animal  Fats 

Lard  : 
Inedible  tallow  and  greases  2/ 
Edible  tallow  and  greases 

U22.I 
1,595.2 
12.1+ 

537.7 
1,871.5 
10.5 

682.0 
2,399.0 
12.8 

250.9 
2,111.0 
17.0 

157.6 
1,972.0 
16.1+ 

188.6 
2,220.7 
17.1 

Mohair  : 
(Clean  content) 

12.5 

II+.2 

2.7 

7.7 

10.7 

10.3 

1,000 
pieces 

1,000 
pieces 

1,000 
pieces 

1,000 
pieces 

1,000 
pieces 

1,000 
pieces 

Hides  and  Skins 

Cattle  ! 
Calf  : 
Kip 

Sheep  Guod  lamb 

7,119 
1,712 
3'+3 
2,179 

7,971 
1,601+ 

253 
2,881 

11,502 
2,111 
280 
3,065 

13,309 
1,985 
1+71+ 
2,876 

ll+,307 
2,066 
516 
2,1+22 

11,817 
1,906 
1+77 
3,758 

No. 

No. 

Ho. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Cattle  ; 
Hogs  ! 
Sheep,  Lambs,  and  Goats  4/  : 

19,312 

3,330 
37,336 

23,155 
3,899 
31, '+93 

61,631 
16,567 
22,809 

5l+,171 
12,180 
25,315 

35,317 
9,61+9 
59,051+ 

55,322 
12,932 
120,733 

1/  Preliminary^ 

2/  Includes  inedible  animal  oils,  greeuses,  fats,  and  tallow. 

3/  Includes  oleo  oil  and  oleo  stearin,  oleo  stock,  and  edible  tallow. 

5/  Sheep  only  for  I962-6I+.    Sheep,  lambs,  and  goats  for  I965  forward. 
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Table  12. — U.S.  imports,  exports,  and  net  imports  of  beef  and  veal, 
pork,  lamb  and  mutton,  and  total  meat  in  relation  to  domestic 

production  1962-67  1/ 


Beef  and  veal 


Net 

: Percentage 

of  U.S. 

production 

Year  : 

Production* 

Imports 

:  Exports  * 

imports 

\  3Diiports| 

•  • 

• 

Exports |Net  imports 

• 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Th 

Th 

Th 

xu . 

•0  —  4. 

rCo  • 

Pet. 

Pet. 

1962  : 

16,313 

l,i+39.8 

32.0 

1,1+07.8 

8.8 

.2 

8.6 

1903  ; 

17,357 

1,677.5 

32.6 

1,61+1+. 9 

9.7 

.2 

9.5 

1904-  : 

19,M^2 

1,085.2 

61+. 8 

1,020.1+ 

5.6 

.3 

5.2 

1965  : 

19,719 

9I+I.8 

53.9 

887.9 

1+.8 

.3 

1^.5 

1900  ; 

20,601+ 

l,20l+.2 

39.1 

1,165.1 

5.8 

.2 

5.7 

I90T  2/ 

20,977 

1,327.7 

1+2.2 

1,285.5 

6.3 

.2 

6.1 

Pork 

1962 

11,819 

215.8 

66.9 

11+9.0 

1.8 

.6 

1.3 

1903 

.  12,1+19 

225.0 

11+1.7 

83.3 

1.8 

1.1 

.7 

12,503 

267.1+ 

138.3 

129.1 

2.1 

1.1 

1.0 

1905 

:  11,132 

333.0 

55.3 

277.7 

3.0 

.5 

2.5 

lyoD 

11,328 

381.3 

58.1+ 

322.9 

3.1^ 

.5 

2.9 

I96T  2/ 

12,572 

392.5 

57.9 

33^^.6 

3.1 

.5 

2.7 

:                                           Lamb  and  mutton 

1962 

!  808 

1U3.2 

2.6 

1I+O.6 

17.7 

.3 

11. k 

1903 

:  770 

1I+1+.7 

1.5 

1I+3.2 

18.8 

.2 

18.6 

1904 

:  715 

79.0 

1.9 

77.1 

11.0 

.3 

10.8 

1965 

:  615 

72.5 

2.0 

70.5 

11.8 

.3 

11.5 

19ot) 

:  650 

136.0 

2.3 

133.7 

20.9 

.h 

20.6 

1907  2/ 

:  61+6 

120.9 

2.6 

118.3 

18.7 

.h 

18.3 

:                                               Total  meat 

1962 

:  28,9^0 

1,798.8 

101.5 

1,697.3 

6.2 

.h 

5.9 

1963 

:  30,5^6 

2,01+7.2 

175.8 

1,871.1+ 

6.7 

.6 

6.1 

1961^ 

:  32,660 

1,1+31.6 

205.0 

1,226.6 

1+.1+ 

.6 

3.8 

1965 

:  31,^+66 

1,3^^7.3 

111. 2 

1,236.1 

U.3 

.1+ 

3.9 

1966 

.  32,582 

1,721.5 

99.8 

1,621.7 

5.3 

.3 

5.0 

1967  2/ 

:  3i+,195 

1,81+1.1 

102.7 

1,738.1+ 

5.i+ 

.3 

5.1 

1/  Carcass  weight  equivalent. 
2/  Preliminary. 
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Supply  and  distribution  of  meat,  by  months,  January  I968  to  date 


MAY  1968 


Coamercially  produced 

Meat  and  [ 
period  . 

Supply 

Distribution 

Produc- 

! Begin- 

Impoirts 

Exports 

Ending 

Military 

:  Civilian 
:  consumption 

tion 
1/ 

.  ning 

and 
',  shipments 

stocks 

;  Total 

.  Per 

: person  2/ 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Lb. 

Beef:  : 
January 
February 
March 

1,796 
1,633 
1,622 

275 
276 
25U 

117 
106 

92 

7 
6 

8 

276 
251* 

219 

58 

1,81+7 
1,708 

9A 
8.7 

1st  quarter 

5,051 

275 

315 

21 

219 

April 

May 

June 

2nd  quarter 

Veal: 
January 
February 
March 

63 
57 

12 
12 

10 

2 
1 

1 

1 

12 

10 

10 

h 

k 

61 

53 

0.3 
.3 

1st  quarter 

17^+ 

12 

1+ 

1 

10 

April 

May 

June 

2nd  quarter 

Lamb  and  mutton: 
Janiiary 
February 
March 

59 
kQ 

k6 

15 
15 
13 

13 
11* 

15 

1 

3/ 
1 

15 
13 

13 

1 

1/ 

70 
61+ 

0.1+ 
.3 

1st  quarter 

:  153 

15 

1+2 

2 

13 

April 

May 

June 

2nd  quarter 

Pork: 
January 
Febniary 
March 

':  1,150 
:  986 
:  1,061 

286 
288 
291 

35 
35 
37 

11 

10 

12 

288 

291 

306 

23 

20 

1,11+9 

988 

5.9 
5.0 

1st  qiiarter 

:  3,197 

286 

107 

33 

306 

April 

May 

June 

2nd  quarter 

All  meat: 
Janxiary 
Febniary 
March 

:  3,068 
:  2,721 
:  2,786 

588 

591 

568 

167 
156 
l'+5 

19 

16 

22 

591 
568 

5W 

86 
71 

3,127 
2,813 

16.0 
11^.3 

Is't  (3,u&jrt6i* 

:  8,575 

588 

U68 

57 

April 

May 

June 

2nd  quarter 

1/  Excludes  production  from  farm  slaughter. 
2/  Derived  from  estimates  by  months  of  population  eating  out  of  civilian  food  supplies. 
2/  Less  than  500,000  poxinds . 
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MAY  1968 


Selected  price  statistics  for  meat  animals  and  meat 


Item 

;  Unit 

1967 

1968 

March 

:  April 

:  February 

:    March  : 

April 

CATTLE  AND  CALVES: 

Beef  steers,  slaughter 

:Dollars  per 

25.87 

25.98 

29.33 

29.9I+ 

29.60 

24  .07 

24-  ,DD 

27.3I+ 

27.75 

27.1+9 

23.69 

23.63 

25 .66 

26 .01+ 

25  -93 

21.73 

21.56 

23.23 

23.78 

0)1  no 

19.9'+ 

19.00 

20.86 

21.52 

22 . 10 

21)-. 65 

2i+.59 

27.19 

27.67 

^- 1  .  jO 

23.^2 

23.39 

25.75 

26.23 

26  00 

23.^^8 

23.1+5 

25.98 

26.32 

Of^    T  Q 
iZD  .  ±^ 

Cows,  Chicago 

11. 'yh 

17.31 

17.41 

18.50 

19.04 

18.00 

I7.7I+ 

17.98 

19.09 

19.88 

17.06 

16.97 

17.18 

17.95 

10.41 

15.71 

15.62 

16.08 

16.77 

17.32 

32.98 

32.78 

36.28 

3I+.6O 

33.85 

do . 

2U.58 

2I+.8I 

25.68 

26.09 

26. U3 

Price  received  by  farmers 

21.50 

21.80 

22.80 

23.30 

23.50 

16 .70 

16.70 

16.70 

17.50 

17.80 

23.00 

23.20 

21+  .90 

25  .20 

25.30 

26 .20 

26.10 

27 .80 

28.10 

28.10 

17.8 

lo.l 

21+  .2 

2I+  .2 

2I+ .  3 

HOGS: 

Barrows  and  gilts,  U.S.  No.  1,  2  &  3^  Chicago 

— 

""■ 

18.95 

10.14 

19.93 

19.42 

19 .42 

T  Q     Ir  fl 

lo.u^o 

17.61 

19.52 

19.06 

19 .00 

18.66 

17.81 

19.83 

19.37 

19.23 

do . 

I8.I13 

17.62 

19.1+1 

19.07 

19.00 

16 .10 

15.25 

16.32 

16.91 

16.53 

17.90 

17 .00 

18 . 90 

18.50 

18.60 

Hog-corn  price  ratio  h/ 

.  13.5 

13.1 

17.7 

16.9 

17.0 

lU  .0 

13.5 

17.8 

17.5 

17.5 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS : 

:Dollars  per 

Sheep 

:  100  pounds 

0  .67 

7.50 

7.50 

5.75 

6.24 

6.71 

6.1+8 

6.71+ 

6.99 

7.07 

Leimb 

• 

22.1k 

23.01 

21*.  98 

26.08 

ffb  ,02 

20.70 

20.70 

21+.81+ 

25.66 

25-00 

20.60 

21.00 

23.20 

21+.50 

25-^0 

All  meat  animals: 

Index  number  price  received  by  farmers 

323 

319 

31+2 

31+5 

3I+8 

MEAT : 

Wholesale,  Chicago,  Car lot 

:Dollars  per 

■ 

Steer  beef  carcass,  Choice,  5OO-60O  pounds.... 

38.24 

38.82 

1+3.30 

1+3.30 

43.19 

UU.98 

1+7.11+ 

53-5'+ 

55.'*'* 

57.16 

U2.62 

1+1.00 

1+9.01+ 

1+1+.1+8 

1+2.50 

Retail,  United  States  average 

:  Cents 

82.7 

82 .1 

86.5 

86.1+ 

65.9 

6U  .7 

66.0 

/Id  d 

66.6 

83.2 

82.6 

90.0 

91.7 

Index  number  ail  meats  ^BI»SJ 

Wholesale  (1957-59-100)  

100.1+ 

99.3 

106.7 

106.8 

Retail  (1957-59=100)  

112.0 

110.8 

III+.9 

115.3 

lll.U 

110.5 

116.3 

116.3 

112.1 

109.9 

113.1 

111*.  5 

1/  Average  all  weights  and  grades. 

2/  Bushels  of  No.  3  Yellow  Corn  equivalent  in  value  to  100  pounds  of  slaughter  steers  sold  out  of  first  hands. 


Chicago,  all  grades. 

3/  Chicago,  St.  Louis  N.S.Y.,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Sioux  City,  S.  St.  Joseph,  S.  St.  Paul,  and  Indianapolis. 
\l  Number  bushels  of  corn  equivalent  in  value  to  100  pounds  of  live  hogs . 
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Selected  marketing,  slavighter  and  stocks  statistics  for  meat  animals  and  meat 


Item 

:  ; 

;  ifcit  ; 

; 

1967  : 

1968 

March  : 

April  • 

February  '■ 

fferch  • 

April 

Meat  animaT  marketings 

: 
• 

126 

115 

121 

133 

Stocker  and  feeder  shipments  to 

8   Com  Belt  States 

:  1,000 

388 

4oi 

472 

71 

76 

78 

75 

Slaughter  under  Federal  inspection 

: 

:  : 

IJunber  slaughtered 

:  ; 

2,338 

2,185 

2,257 

2,24l 

1,263 

1,197 

1,189 

1,201 

601 

588 

6l4 

603 

kkh 

372 

427 

4o8 

30 

28 

27 

29 

ItOO 

316 

302 

342 

1,076 

872 

840 

796 

6,728 

5,870 

5,697 

6,238 

5.3 

6.1 

5.4 

4.6 

Average  live  veight  per  head 

: 

1,051 

1,01+9 

1,049 

1,046 

178 

183 

192 

177 

105 

102 

106 

106 

236 

2k0 

235 

235 

Average  production 

: 

612 

618 

6l4 

6l4 

99 

102 

106 

99 

105 

102 

106 

106 

148 

152 

149 

149 

Pork,  per  100  pounds  live  weight  . . . 

63 

63 

63 

6k 

25 

25 

24 

24 

Lard,  per  100  pounds  live  veight  . . . 

10 

10 

10 

10 

l.\J  \^iX-L    prrjUUL.  bX<JII 

■  rU.  !  I  ion 

1,1^27 

1,346 

1,382 

1  ^72 

39 

32 

32 

34 

56 

kk 

44 

42 

996 

890 

849 

929 

166 

l'^5 

136 

148 

Canmjercial  elau^ter  l/ 

: 
I 

Iluaber  slaughtered 

:  1,000 

2,849 

2,661 

2,733 

2,715 

560 

k6k 

439 

482 

1,189 

975 

928 

884 

7,DOO 

6,768 

6,632 

7,130 

•   M"i  Til  c\n 

1,693 

1,595 

1.633 

1,622 

65 

5T 

57 

61 

49 

48 

46 

1,136 

1,020 

986 

1,061 

162 

152 

163 

Cold  storage  stocks  first  of  month 

313 

300 

276 

254 

219 

1^ 

13 

12 

10 

10 

:  15 

15 

15 

13 

13 

290 

331 

288 

291 

306 

697 

727 

646 

635 

6l4 

1/  Federally  inspected,  and  other  coramercial. 

2/  Includes  stocks  of  canned  meats  in  cooler  in  addition  to  the  four  meats  listed. 
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